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A Question of Identity 


By “ EupHAN.” 





HAVE been asked if I can remember any amusing 
stories about how my books came to be written, so, 
as Worzel Gummidge Again is the latest, perhaps I 
had better begin with the Scarecrow. I wrote bits 
of the first book in a caravan in Cornwall and other 
bits in a garden hut, and it took a long time. Gummidge 
was refused by the first publisher I sent him to. Then 
he was packed up again and sent with a letter of intro- 
duction to the children’s department of another publishing 
house. He soon came home, but the letter that accom- 
panied him was so funny that I didn’t really mind. I wish 


I had kept it, but, anyway, it was something like this : 
“Dear Madam, 

“We have read your novel with great interest, but regret 
to say we cannot make you an offer for it. The fact is that the average 
townsman does not care very much for novels about country life, 
and we do not feel that your novel is quite strong enough to appeal to 
the average country reader.” 


I don’t know if I received a letter intended for some- 
body else or if Gummidge was sent to the wrong department. 
After that he lay in a drawer for many years and all he 
did during that time was to win me a little enamel powder 
box. That was at a Swiss hotel, when there was an 
impromptu fancy dress dance. I only decided to dress 
up about an hour before dinner, so I turned my ski-ing 
suit inside out and collected bottle-straws from the cellar 
for boots, and hay from a stable for stuffing and ran a 
broomstick handle through the coat-sleeves. It was 
very uncomfortable. All the same, I’ve read that an 
author ought to be able to identify himself with his 
characters and I do know exactly what Gummidge feels like. 
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One of the Children’s Hour announcers seems to know him 
quite well, too. He startled us by announcing during 
one of the Regional (not London) programmes: “] 
forgot to say that the part of Worzel Gummidge was 
played by Worzel Gummidge ! ” 

Early one morning a few weeks ago I found a queer- 
shaped parcel on the doorstep. Inside was a model of 
Worzel Gummidge. He had beech twigs for arms, little 
straw boots on his feet, a tiny bird’s-nest in one pocket 
and a toy rabbit in another. His face was carved from a 
potato and he had tufts of parsley for hair. He had been 
made by a twelve-year-old boy who had read the book. 

I’ve read somewhere or other that “ collaboration 
spells vexation,” but I don’t agree at all. For the first 
year after “Klaxon” and I were married we worked 
separately. As a contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine 
and the Fie/d and as the author of naval and sporting 
books he despised children’s stories. Then one day when 
I was sorting up one of the drawers in my desk (always a 
depressing job) I turned out the first chapters of a book 
I had begun years ago and said: “ May as well burn this.” 

He read it, and said: “No, I can help with it.” 
I think the reason partly was that the book was about a 
family of children from South Africa who were allowed 
to explore part of England for themselves before being 
sent to school. He had been born in South Africa and 
knew all the feelings. We had great fun writing it and it 
was published under the name of South Country Secrets. 
When it was finished we discovered that we had sent 
one of the characters to bed with a cold in the third chapter 
and had left her there throughout the book. It happpened 
because she was the children’s grandmother and they 
didn’t need her while they were exploring, so bed seemed 
the best place for her. After we’d discovered our cruelty 
we flicked the poor old lady up in a sentence to stop her 
from being bed-ridden. 

Our next book, The Touchstone (and, by the way, it is 
quite our favourite), began by being my husband’s, but I 
couldn’t help intruding and wrote a good many of the 
chapters. 
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We live in a very old thatched house in Blewbury, 
and in one of the rooms there is a big open fireplace. 
“Klaxon ” said that as people always gather round a 
fire to talk he would like to write a book about a hearth- 
stone that could speak and tell stories about all the people 
who had lived in the house before. So he began don a 
stone that was brought from Wales and became the flag- 
stone at the entrance to a camp on the Icknield Way, and 
was used in a Saxon house and remained when the Tudor 
house was built. The stone could only speak when it was 
touched by one of the flints that had helped to shape it. 
A lot of the things that the stone mentioned are true of 
this particular house of ours. For instance, most of the oak 
here is old ship’s timber. As “Klaxon” once wrote in 
Punch : 


* Timber hewn from ribs and knees 
Of ships that traded overseas 
When ruffs and cloaks were worn.” 


There is supposed to be hidden treasure somewhere 
about the house or orchard, too, but though we’ve done a 
lot of digging and well-deepening and thatching, we 
haven’t found any. We have found Norman pottery, 
though. 


Perhaps one of the reasons why we are so fond of 
The Touchstone is because writing it taught us such a lot 
about this part of Berkshire. All these semi-instructive 
books must teach the authors far more than the readers, 
because they have to read such a lot in order to write 
only a little. And that is where collaboration can be 
tiresome. When we were writing Stories of the Coronation 
in a small room and surrounded by about sixteen books, 
three bull-terriers and a spaniel—one of us always had the 
particular book that the other one wanted. 


But generally collaboration is fun, and it can have 
funny results. A year or two ago I collected a lot of verses 
that had appeared in Punch and other magazines and my 
publishers said they would take them if I could write 
another dozen poems to make the book big enough. I 
managed to write half a dozen and then “ Klaxon ” came 
to the rescue and wrote six more. Then The Seventh 
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Daughter, by “ Euphan,” was published (I now use my 
middle name as a pseudonym), and we waited for the 
reviews. The first one began by saying: “ Euphan, for 
surely only a she could have written this,” went on to 
quote a poem of “ Klaxon’s,” and then made kind comments 
about it. It was a very natural mistake, because we even 
find it difficult after a certain time to remember which of us 
has written what. Sometimes I find myself slipping into 
“ Klaxon’s ” condensed Blackwood style just as he can 
copy mine. It’s a very convenient arrangement. Once 
when I was ill he wrote the review of a novel for me. 
Parts of poems appearing under his name in Blackwood’s 
Magazine have been written by me. Two of “ my ” stories 
in B.B.C. Children’s Annuals have been entirely written 
by him. Apropos of the last one it was very lucky that 
he was in when I had a telephone call from the B.B.C. 
asking me to explain certain technical details about a 
light cruiser! We never make any secret about our 
collaborations, but they have very queer results sometimes. 

One last story. At the Sunday Times’ Book Fair we 
were introduced (under our pseudonyms) to someone 
who asked if we had been friends for long ! 

“Not since we were married!” said ‘ Klaxon,” 
quite untruthfully. 

Firry Goop Books FOR CHILDREN, 1937.—On page 
160 will be found particulars of this annotated list. We 
hope’to make it an annual publication. Our only motive 
in issuing such a list is to give as much publicity as possible 
to what many librarians consider to be the best of the year’s 
output. We hope all our subscribers will join in that good 
work by ordering quantities (at cost price; 2s. 6d. pet 
100 copies) and distributing them widely. 

We had some fun in compiling this list. Among the 
fifteen librarians who assisted, nearly two hundred books 
were suggested for inclusion in the best fifty, but there 
was a striking unanimity as to which were the best six. 
The voting gave this honour to We Didn’t Mean to Go to 
Sea, The Family from One End Street, The Hobbit, The 
Good Master, Tennis Shoes, and The Fifth of November. 
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Grey Owl 


By Lovatr Dickson. 


O many young people the passing of Grey Owl 
was felt as a very personal loss. Many thousands 
had read his books, and more had seen and 
heard him on the lecture platform. Many had 
shaken hands with him and heard his cheery 
greeting. No wonder he will be missed! Everyone who 
met him felt that he was a very uncommon type of man. 
But beyond this was his record of useful work, his 
wonderful gift as a speaker, which combined humour with 
eloquence, and, of course, his books. Who can forget 
the experience of dipping into Pilgrims of the Wild foe 
the first time, or the thrill of reading The Adventures of 
Sajo? 
ye Owl was, by nature and training, rather remote 
from human feelings. It was as though he sought to 
teach the lesson of kindness and sympathy to animals 
by withholding what he had himself of those qualities 
from human attachments, and devoting them to all the 
beasts of the forest. Yet his heart was quick to respond 
to anyone whom he thought was ill-treated, or oppressed, 
or held in contempt. Thus, he deliberately in England 
made friends of people in the more humble walks of life, 
and was often taciturn to those whose standards of comfort 
he thought protected them from some of the harshness of 
the world. A little incident comes to my mind which is 
typical of Grey Owl. He gave up the only free day he had 
during his last lecture tour in England to go to a zoo 
near Birmingham—a journey of over two hundred miles 
from where he was—because he heard that a beaver 
was not properly housed there. He spent the day at 
the zoo talking to the little animal, whose proper home 
was in the forests five thousand miles from there. 
Grey Owl’s grave is on a little wooded knoll over- 
looking Lake Ajawaan, where Jelly Roll, the Queen of 
the Beaver People, and Rawhide and their large family 
now live their lives in peace. Grey Owl’s work, I have 
been assured, will be carried on, and the lives of the 
beaver colony at Ajawaan will always be protected. 
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Books and Broadcasting 
By Derek McCuttocn. 


ET me say right away how pleased I am to associate 

my name and broadcasting work with this article, 
largely because the Editor of The Junior Bookshelf 
sees very much eye to eye with me in this all- 
important matter of books for children. 

It may well be that some may question my qualifica- 
tions for speaking about books for the young people of 
to-day. Perhaps the Editor will make reference to this 
upon another page, but in case he does not I will ptace 
myself under your microscopes for closer examination, 

For more than twelve years I have been closely 
connected with, if not in full control of, the Children’s 
Hour, to which many of you listen. During that time one 
of my chief jobs has been to find, select and have broadcast 
stories and books suitable for children of widely varying 
ages and tastes. In addition, I write books which I have 
reason to believe are liked, and I review quantities of 
juvenile books in a great daily newspaper which is generally 
regarded as the second most important in British journalism 
to-day. Now I have put all my cards on the table and am 
going to enjoy myself by talking at some length about 
books as seen by us from the microphone end of the 
Children’s Hour. 

The motto for Children’s Hour is, “ Truly the best, 
and nothing but the best,” whether it be song, instru- 
mentalist, verse, story or play, and in the latter case our 
plays are always written specially for the microphone. But 
the best costs money, though the superior article proves 
the greatest value in the long run—just like an overcoat 
or a pair of shoes. You will understand the word policy 
—plan of campaign if you like it better—as applied to 
Children’s Hour, and what I have just said is clear 
indication of our policy. 

Stories and books play a major part in our daily 
programmes, because the child does not exist who has 
no liking for stories. ‘ Where do they come from?” 
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“How do we choose them?” One question at a time. 

There is a panel of readers for Children’s Hour at 
Broadcasting House, and this panel reads something 
like two thousand and more manuscripts every year. 
The stories come from all over the country—one might 
say from all over the world. You might ask how we can 
use sO many stories. That is just it—we cannot, because 
only a very small percentage of these stories is, in our 
opinion, good enough to be used. 

You may say: “ How do you know that your choice 
is the best ?” or “ How do you know that your listeners 
will not like many of the stories you never even accept ? ” 
The answer to both these questions is, I think, that most 
of the stories sent to us may be dubbed the “ ten-a-penny ” 
type, and that, therefore, we must discard the ordinary 
and concentrate on the outstanding types. 

Now, how correct are we in our judgment, or 
selection ? 

Among the stories we use for broadcasting are some 
which are written in series, or, in other words, sets of 
separate stories dealing with one group of characters all 
the time. The stories are usually self-contained, and can 
therefore be broadcast at different times as they each work 
up to a separate conclusion. 

A great many of these stories in series have appealed 
so much to our hundreds of thousands—I could as well 
say millions—of listeners, that there has been a solid 
demand for their appearance in a more permanent form. 
By that I mean many listeners have not been content with 
listening to adventures which pass from the loudspeaker 
into thin air, as it were, but have wanted to have them 
in book form. It is at that point the publishers have 
stepped in, and I can safely say that during the last five 
or six years more than fifty books have been published 
directly as the result of their having been read or told in 
story form during Children’s Hour. Perhaps I ought 
not to quote lists of books—the list of books—in this 
article, as it would inevitably mean picking out a few 
and leaving the majority unmentioned. Doubtless The 
Junior Bookshelf would help if you showed interest. 
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I have mentioned one reaction to the stories which 
we broadcast, largely the publisher’s angle, so now I 
want to make a point about what our listeners say them- 
selves—which brings me to Children’s Hour Reguest 
Weeks. 

Nowadays we broadcast an hour’s programme eve 
day. Every week throughout the year the Children’s 
Hour staff meets and discusses programmes, when we 
try to make each day different from the other, and, at the 
same time, include all the items liked best. Every day we 
are on the look-out for something good—something new. 
We build a week’s programmes at a time, and we have to 
work always many weeks in advance. 

Topical items are watched for; the recent diving 
broadcast, for instance; perhaps a special session from 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, or invitations to popular figures 
such as P. G. H. Fender, Sir Malcolm Campbell, or 
C. W. A. Scott, to visit the studio. More and more are we 
on the look-out for certain items which have been broad- 
cast in the evening programmes, items which we think will 
interest our listeners, and which we believe may have 
been put out too late at night to have been heard. 

Request Weeks help tremendously in our year’s work, 
allowing us to keep a sensitive finger on the listening 
pulses, for it is at such times that many thousands of 
young listeners, at our special request, write and tell us 
_what programmes they like best. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated I would like to 
explain briefly about these Request Weeks. 

Twice a year, then, in early summer and in winter, 
we ask listeners to review in their minds all the pro- 
grammes to which they have listened between five and 
six o’clock. Next, we invite them to write to us, sending a 
postcard or letter which mentions at least six of the items 
which have given most interest and pleasure. In addition, 
we ask our listeners to state their names, ages and 
addresses. 

Now what happens? Well, we may easily receive 
an average of eight to ten thousand replies, each reply 
giving at least six items, and these can easily add up to 
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sixty, seventy, eighty thousand or more specific items 
which are requested. You see, many listeners write down 
more than six requests and so swell the total. 

All right, now we have before us a mass of most 
vitally interesting information—vital from our point of 
view as programme builders—information showing tastes 
in | prs gr meri the average ages of our young listeners, 
and the districts in which they are listening. Thus, if, for 
example, ten thousand votes are cast for the Zoo Man, 
Toytown and Commander Stephen King-Hall, then we 
can feel fairly certain that the ten thousand are reflecting 
the likes of several more ten thousands who do not bother 
to write at all for one reason or another. 

So it goes on. We count every one of the votes, and 
we note down every single item mentioned. It is a gigantic 
task, and one which entails several days of concentrated 
work, but is is well worth the labour because when the 
ballot is completed our listeners have themselves told 
us quite plainly what programmes are most popular. 
If only a handful among thousands demand a certain 
play or feature, then we know it is not popular, for it is the 
majority voting that counts with us. 

I think I must have made it clear how we select our 
stories, whether they are dialogue, serial or the ordinary 
short type, all of which are ranged among the long lists 
included in the requested items. It must also be apparent 
that in the first instance the choice of story is decided by 
me and my staff of readers, but that the seal of approval or 
disapproval is firmly set by the listeners themselves. 
Without desiring to perform any personal B.B.C. bugle- 
blowing, I can say further that many book publishers 
take the lead from us, and when they see which way our 
story-wind is blowing they set their sails accordingly. 

To go back to books again, I should like to say that 
some of the stalwart yarns of my own young reading 
days are every bit as popular with the young readers of 
to-day—Marryat and Henty, for example—but it does 
not mean that the better modern books do not find very 
satisfactory places upon thousands of juvenile book- 
shelves all over the country. Nevertheless, I will risk 
bricks being hurled at my unfortunate head by saying 
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openly that far too many useless books for children are 
published to-day—books which may bloom like forced 
flowers for a short time, but which wilt and die as surely 
and as speedily as they see the light of day. 

The real test of a good book for children is not so 
much its sudden, rather phenomenal sale, but rather its 
state of evergreen-ness. The acid test is the /ife of the 
book ; by that I mean one that is published in one year, 
and yet which is still selling steadily ten years later. The 
novel for the grown-up may die as quickly as it is born 
without mattering very much, because there are always 
plenty of successors which will entertain a steady adult 
public, but with children’s books it is quite another 
matter. Here there exists a reading group which is steadily 
changing its tastes as it grows older and “ moves up in 
the class,” but the group which takes its place will 
inevitably display similar tastes, and will move naturally 
towards the young book which has maintained a successful 
stand over a test of years. Have I made myself clear ? 

Of course, there are lots of young readers who absorb 
dozens of stories of the hackneyed school or thrilling 
adventure type, but I am certain they are a minority. 
It stands to reason that tales which can be turned out by the 
hundred all along the same lines, and all with the same 
theme—hold-ups, murders, lootings, “plane smashes, 
etcetera—must be stamped with a sameness, and they 
most certainly will not leave a very healthy mark upon 
the young literary mind. If, however, they are well done, 
then it is entirely another matter. There is a demand 
for this sort of thing—of course, there is—and it is not for 
me to discourage it, but long, concentrated experience 
proves to my own satisfaction that children will and do 
read “better books,” and as long as better books are 
published by far-sighted publishers they will continue 
to read them. Books in the main are not meant to be 
tead and cast aside, and my idea of a children’s book is one 
that is a family affair; one that is handled with pleasure, 
read and enjoyed, put on the bookshelf, taken down 
and read again, and then eventually replaced for the 
enjoyment of the young members of the next generation in 
the family. 
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The Children’s Library ; Present and ? 
By J. W. Forsyru. 





HE wheel has moved a full circle. A paper 

recently published in one of our professional 

magazines pleads for the abolition of the 
Children’s Library. 

At various points in its rotation we can 

see the Children’s Library in all its stages of development. 

Starting at zero are the libraries where no provision 
is made for young readers—and there is still a surprising 
number of them in the country at this very day. Next 
come the libraries where a bookcase is devoted solely 
to juvenile books; then those, probably the greater 
proportion, where a section of the adult library is set 
aside for children, and, finally, the Children’s Libraries 
where a complete and separate service has been set up. 

Among those who have travelled the whole way 
there are now some disillusioned librarians who would 
scrap the whole service and return to zero. 

We pursue too many ideals, say the revolutionaries, 
and fall short in practice. Of course we do, and we always 
shall, I hope. The library service, or any other social 
service, would be a poor thing without its seemingly 
unattainable ideals—but an admission of failure is not the 
surest way of surmounting difficulties. 

One of the main complaints to-day is that an attractive 
children’s department achieves its first object so well that 
children are attracted in overwhelming numbers, making 
it a sheer impossibility for the librarian to give any sort 
of individual guidance in the selection of books. Well, 
what of it? Does it matter so very much that a child 
should be allowed to choose its own reading? Children 
ate often suspicious of any attempt to give direct help 
wn ~o- with suspicion the book which ts placed in their 

ands. 

I am not so hoary that I cannot remember my own 
childhood in a city where, thanks be, there was a children’s 
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library of sorts. I was, I hope, a normal child and my 
companions were typical of the normal boy. We regarded 
the Children’s Library as a perfect bonanza—so long 
as we were allowed to prowl around and please ourselves, 
A few months’ prowling and we were familiar with the 
bulk of the stock and never at a loss to select a book for 
home reading. But let the librarian dare to suggest a 
particular book, and we were immediately on the Xa : 
here was something we should read—it savoured too much 
of the teacher and we knew from bitter experience that 
what the teacher suggested had behind it an ulterior 
motive. The book would be surreptitiously returned to 
the shelves. 

Now I maintain that the modern child’s make-up does 
not differ a great deal from that of his predecessor and 
that the easiest way to antagonise a young reader is to 
hang around looking for an opportunity to foist upon 
him the books which we think he should read. 


Co-operation with the teacher can be overdone. 
The whole success of the Children’s Library depends 
largely on its freedom from compulsion of any kind, and 
as soon as the teacher appears the child will instinctively 
withdraw into its protective shell of reticence. Some 
Directors of Education have laid down the law that 
children under ten years of age should not be admitted 
to the libraries, and that the child under ten should be 
taught at school not only how to read but what to read, and 
with this end in view classroom libraries are provided 
usually from a meagre sum set aside for this purpose. 
With all. due respect to the teaching profession, I think 
that such a scheme is beyond their powers. Let there 
be classroom libraries, by all means, but I maintain that 
their scope should not extend beyond the provision of 
books which can be consulted and used as an auxiliary 
to classroom work. 

Let the child then be encouraged by the teachet 
to make use of the Children’s Library—and don’t worry if 
their membership falls short of the 100 per cent. Children 
will not be driven and any suspicion of forcing will do 
more harm than good. 
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The limiting of the age of enrolment to tenyears, orto 
any particular age, needs some explanation. Logically, no 
satisfactory excuse can be put forward for keeping a 
child away from books. We know from experience that a 
six-year-old can be just as voracious—and just as intelligent 
in its reading—as a twelve-year-old. Dare we differ 
from the Directors of Education and pursue our own 
course ? It is at least worthy of experiment and I should 
like to say that the experiment has proved satisfactory in 
one case. It came about in this way: During the past 
few years publishers of children’s books have realised 
that young readers are not impressed by bulk alone, 
especially when that bulk consists of thick paper and cheap 
illustrations. Quite a number of dainty little books have 
appeared with really beautiful illustrations—books of the 
Alison Uttley and Beatrix Potter type, which are definitely 
for the four- to eight-year-old reader. The library with 
the ten-year-old age limit could not reasonably supply 
these books and perforce must do without them. The 
problem was’ solved very simply. One bookcase in the 
Children’s Library was set aside for this type of book 
along with good picture books and the best of the annuals, 
and labelled “‘ The Kiddies’ Corner,” and the books are 
issued, not to the children themselves but to their parents. 
The parents are given an extra ticket and undertake full 
responsibility for the return of the books in good con- 
dition, the idea being that these books should be read to the 
children and not handled by them. 


In these days when great efforts are being made to 
provide special departments for adolescents, the “‘ Kiddies’ 
Corner ” may seem a step in the wrong direction, but I am 
convinced that, if a taste for good books is fostered among 
the very young, the adolescents can safely be left to forage 
for themselves. I fully expect to hear loud guffaws and 
not a little carping comment from some of the elder 
brethren of the profession, but who cares? Let us try 
everything once, at least. If librarians during the past 
thirty years had paused in their efforts to listen for pro- 
fessional echoes our services would be so much the poorer 
to-day. 
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I have just remembered that the Editor suggested 
that I might write of the Children’s Library of the future. 
At a time when, in some parts of the country, the Children’s 
Library is looked upon as an unnecessary luxury it would 
seem futile to discuss the future. Rather let this short 
paper be considered as an apologia pro vita sua, in the hope 
that some faint hearts may be stirred to a new realisation 
of their responsibilities. James Duff Brown is now looked 
upon by some of our brighter young diplomates as an old- 
timer, but their energies would better be spent in building 
upon the foundations which he so carefully laid for them, 
instead of in seeking to destroy ruthlessly what he built 
with such care and foresight. 


The future of the Children’s Library may well be 
left to take care of itself. Those of us who are concerned 
with children’s reading are endeavouring by trial and 
experiment to create something where formerly there was 
nothing. The measure of our success or failure cannot be 
gauged by figures, nor do we look for immediate results. 
The man who has been a reader from his childhood has at 
least had the opportunity of attaining a balanced outlook 
on life, but the man who becomes an habitual reader late 
in life is almost certain to be mentally unbalanced. 


I am certain that the effect of our work cannot be 
otherwise than good, and if we are doing nothing more 
than creating.a good habit which is carried on into the adult 
life of the child then our efforts are more than justified. 

[Surely the above article will call for a reply. 1 cannot agree with all Mr. 


Forsyth has written, and I feel he has missed some important points. If any reader 
would care to put forward a different point of view I shall be glad.—Tue Eprror.] 





Dates OF PusiicaTion.—Will all readers please 
note that The Junior Bookshelf is published in October, 
December, May and July. These dates have been decided 
upon because publishers have certain set times of the 
year in which they issue children’s books, and until they 
alter their ways and spread their publications over the 
whole year the dates above seem the best with a view to 
covering the books issued. 
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Gay Neck 


By DxaN Gopat MUKERJI. 
(Reprinted by Dent, 5s.) 
Reviewed by H.J.B.W. 


N’ 1924 the Newbery Medal was awarded to a young 
Hindu of high caste who at nineteen, after a year in 
Japan, had become an American citizen, and had 
written a number of books for children. He had 
written them in a prose that had a beauty reminiscent 

of the great English masters, and he had written of a world 
where animals are endowed with human, spiritual qualities ; 
where the virtues of meditation, kindness, loyalty, self- 
control and renunciation of power are extolled. He 
pictured the fierce life of the jungle, its great and small 
beasts, its expressive silences ; the contrasts of its climate 
and the beauty of the Himalayas at dawn. He re-told the 
fables familiar to him in childhood, with their wisdom, 
humour and mischief. 


Dhan Gopal Mukerji remains the best interpreter 
of the East that Western children have had, and though 
his books have never had the great popularity in this 
country which they appear to have had in America, they 
will continue to be read if our children are given the 
opportunity of reading them and, perhaps, if they are 
suitably introduced. They probably need such intro- 
duction before they will be accepted by appetites that have 
been fed on thrills and more thrills. 


Gay Neck, the story that won the Newbery ‘Medal, 
is about a pigeon and I mention it at length now, on the 
Occasion of its reprinting, because so many librarians 
seem to have forgotten its existence. It was published 
in this country by Dent soon after its American appearance, 
but went out of print and has been unobtainable for some 
time. The reprint now appearing is perhaps the most 
Significant event of this spring’s juvenile publishing 
season. 

Pigeons of all kinds, but particularly carriers, are 
bred by young Indians in tremendous quantities, and, 
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as the story tells, there are regular contests in which the 
natural leaders among the birds are singled out. Gay Neck 
was such a leader and it is the story of the birth and career 
of this “ pearl among birds” that is told in this book. 
Its training; its adventures with hawks and eagles ; its 
friendship with a family of swifts and its journey with a 
flock of wild geese are told in detail. In the telling we 
become aware of the beauties of jungle and mountain and 
of the tranquillity of lamaseries. We learn much animal 
lore, the sinister effect on all small jungle dwellers of the 
passing of the eagle, the beauty of that monarch among 
birds and the training of its fledglings. 


Later Gay Neck goes to France to serve as a carrier 
in the Great War, and the account of its terrible experiences 
there will interest many adult readers who may have 
released pigeons from the front line trenches and won- 
dered what their fate would be as they made their way 
through a barrage. Several times shot and finally so 
terrified as to be afraid to fly again, Gay Neck is sent 
home to India, where in the quiet of a mountain lamasery 
he recovers from the “ disease of fear” and finds his 
wings again. 


It is a well-told, beautiful story, beautiful both in 
thought and writing, and with incident enough to appeal 
to many boys and sure of a welcome by all young people 
who have, or would like to have, carrier pigeons as pets. 


But we finish this new edition with a feeling that 
something is lacking. The publishers have thought it 
wise to abandon the drawings by Artzybasheff (the illustrator 
of Seven Simeons) that added so much to the original edition. 
They have given us photographs instead. They are good 
photographs, but are as static and unconvincing, and as 
lacking in permanence as are all photographs. They 
ate not a part of the story; they add nothing 
to it, and the librarian who reads this book and feels 
that here is a work of art will at once remove them before 
issuing the book. The drawings by Artzybasheff had 
power, and they emphasised points in the story more 
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than most illustrations I have seen in children’s books. 
What photograph can make us realise, as the artist’s 
drawings did, the contrast between the eagle and the 
pigeon as the former swoops after the smaller bird ; 
what photograph can impress us with the excitement 
that Artzybasheff gave us in his picture of the mad elephant 
stretching up to the branch of a tree on which old Ghond 
and the young pigeon trainer were sleeping ? 


I can feel nothing but regret for this retrograde 
step on the part of the publishers. 





THE PérE Castor Booxs.—At last we are to have 
an English edition of that series of small French children’s 
books known as the Pére Castor books. We have known 
for some time that the English rights were held by some 
publisher or other though we had been unable to discover 
which house had them. We now find that the English 
edition is to come from Allen and Unwin. There is a 
danger, however, that it will be in a limp binding similar 
to the French edition. We sincerely hope that Allen and 
Unwin will consider the public library market and give 
these books a stronger binding. The lovely lithographs 
are sure to be appreciated by our young readers and we 
wish Allen and Unwin all success with them. 





THe Hossir.—Among the English books that have 
been published in American editions this spring appears 
The Hobbit, by J. -R. R. Tolkien (Allen and Unwin). 
Reviewers have given it a reception almost as enthusiastic 
as it received at the hands of their English opposite 
numbers. The A.L.A. Booklist, The Horn Book, The 
New York Times and The New York Herald Tribune have 
all commented most favourably on it. 
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How I look at Children’s Books 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM. 





OW can one come to a useful and practical 
conclusion as to the merits of a book for 
children? Every week a round dozen or 
more of such stories in MS., proof or final 
form, come into my hands for consideration, 

yet I do not find it easy to trace on paper the mental 
processes involved: nor can I generalise about it. I 
can only describe how I myself set to work. Other people 
may disagree with me entirely, but I have confidence 
in my own judgments and the passage of time has generally 
confirmed them. 


Firstly, I think certain things are required of the 
professional reader: a clear head, freshness of interest, 
latent enthusiasm, the memory of a child’s standards, 
experience, prejudices and preferences. Of these four, 
the experience and prejudices are of most significance, for 
a child’s experience is the whole of life for him at that 
moment. I do not suggest that nothing outside its range 
is to be introduced, but that the author should be prepared 
for his whole contribution to be judged in the light of 
that experience. 


Then a child’s dislikes are fewer but often stronger 
than his likes. For him one word may represent a whole 
sequence of prejudices, and often he will not get past the 
first page of a book simply because it contains some word, 
phrase or idea which is alien to his outlook. 


Secondly, what are the standards which must be 
applied to the book ? These briefly are concerned with the 
style of writing, the author’s intention (conscious or 
unconscious), the reality or true-seemingness, the truth 
content, the story content and the age-appeal. 


I have omitted the question of production and the 
physical qualities of the book because my concern is with 
the substance of the story. 
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Personally, I always turn to the beginning of any 


book and read Chapter I with particular care. I find 


that an author has invariably committed himself in that 
space to almost all that counts, i.e., as regards the style 
of writing, attitude to the reader and quality of the 
material. After that, the rest of the work may be taken 
as rapidly as eye and brain permit. 


As a test of writing, one of the best critics I know 
always says, “Imagine a tired mother reading aloud to 
her child at the end of the day.” It is a good test, for any 
roughness, affectation or other mannerism is revealed at 
once.. The choice of vocabulary is important, too. I have 
heard that in parts of America there are official lists of 
words selected with great care and graded by ages. Authors 
must confine themselves within those limits if they wish 
their books to receive official sanction. This, to my way 
of thinking, is incredible folly, for a child needs to gain 
experience from his reading. If a new word is apt he will 
accept it at its true value unhesitatingly and absorb it into 
his own vocabulary. 


A spice of humour, if unconscious and spontaneous, 
is generally welcome in a book for the young, and is 
often a sign of the author’s regard for his reader. Even a 
thriller is sometimes enlivened by the insertion of a comic 
policeman or wise-cracking crook. 


The author’s attitude to the reader is exceedingly 
important. A very few know instinctively what is wanted, 
and they are the people who have made firm contacts with 
children at some time and have had wisdom enough to 
take their criticism for what it is worth, examining it 
impartially for the element of truth which it is bound to 
contain. Their criticism is the important thing—not 
their praise, that is best deduced from involuntary 
expressions of appreciation. So few children can escape 
offering their elders what they think is required of them 
in applause and professions of faith. That is why so many 
unsuccessful writers for the young protest indignantly 
that their books must be “ good” because this child or 
that “ simply loves ” them. 
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It is necessary for a children’s author to treat the 
younger generation with as much respect as he does his 
contemporaries, in fact, as human beings and not rather 
amusing little puppets who dance on strings. 

In general, what the professional reader looks out for 
under this heading is a sort of shoulder-to-shoulder 
attitude with no smirking; an understanding of the 
varying demands made by boys and girls of different 
ages, and a clear intention as to whether the book is 
pure entertainment or to convey information. The 
exploitation of information for the sake of propaganda in a 
book for young readers is, in my opinion, a very serious 
matter, and greatly to be deplored. 

The point I mentioned next was that of true-seeming- 
ness—a clumsy label perhaps, but a very important quality. 
It depends less on facts than upon the mind of the author 
who may wield the most fantastic nonsense so that it 
sounds like soberest truth. A good example of this was in 
My Friend Mr. Leakey, by J.B. S. Haldane, published 
last year by the Cresset Press. In these stories he achieved 
a casual simplicity of style which was completely 
convincing—though his extravagances were plainly 
improbable. Many a true story, on the contrary, fails 
altogether to achieve any sort of conviction in the mind 
of the reader, so defeating its own object, for who will 
believe in what doesn’t sound true ? 

This fundamental quality of all good books is complex 
in itself and implies in the author a good grasp of his 
subject and a sufficient freedom of style and awareness of 
the third person, that is, the reader. Far too many 
biographies written for children fail to convince (or to 
interest) because the author himself has never seen his 
hero clearly, has therefore failed to select the precise 
aspects of the character and incidents of the life which 
would make him a living person to the reader. To give a 
sense of reality, the background of any story must be three- 
dimensional, not a matter of cardboard outlines as in a 
theatre setting, with empty voids between. The characters 
must be altogether human, reacting rationally and recog- 
nisably and speaking naturally though not necessarily in 
the literal idiom or vocabulary of their generation. 
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e Now for the truth content and the story content. I 
will deal with the latter first. Does the story grip? Is 
the reader’s interest held ? How vivid is the scene and how 
realistically consecutive the procession of events ? Do the 
characters live and move smoothly like human beings or do 
they strut and start like marionettes ? Is the dialogue natural 
—and effective ? Has the selection of incidents and con- 
versations been made judiciously and with significance ? 
That is, is there a lot of talk leading nowhere? Are links 
missing in the chain of events? Does each paragraph 
play its part towards the climax of the whole plan ? These 
are points of a story by which it may be tested. 

The truth content is rather a delicate affair, some- 
thing that depends largely on the integrity of the author 
and his ability to give true values to his characters, his 
pictures of the give-and-take of everyday life and general 
morality. It is not a literal quality. Many fairy tales have an 
important truth content—hence their persistence through 
the centuries. They contain a philosophy of life which is 
not upset as later experience crowds in. The way of the 
world is still the same and human nature changes very 
little. Those are the lessons of the old folk tales—not 
the more literal picture of princes and princesses living 
happily ever after. Even a child of eight or nine who 
is accustomed to think for himself will recognise this 
truth content of a story as something which is satisfying 
and “ right.” 

I remember when I was about that age reading a 
book and throwing it aside in disgust, remarking on being 
y challenged by an elder sister that it was not true to life. 

“How can you tell?” I was asked; “you don’t 
know any people like that ? ” 

I turned the matter over and over in my mind, unable 
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: to find the answer yet sure that I was right—as, indeed, I was. 
. For all practical purposes the age appeal of a book is 
. important. It is useless to say a ully, “‘ This is a good 
“ story for anyone from eight to fourteen.” Just consider 
a moment a boy of eight and another of fourteen, their 
a widely different interests, standards, experience and 


appreciation. It will be rare for them to enjoy the same 
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book equally and genuinely. True, a few books do cover 
a vety wide range of age appeal, mainly by first-class 
writing and soundness of content. Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze, by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis (Harrap, 3s. 6d.), 
was one of these. It was read and enjoyed by both boys 
and girls, at all sorts of ages between ten and sixteen and 
even older. I am not sure, however, that I could quote 
such another instance from among the books of the last 
five years. 

Thus, if a professional reader’s opinion is to be 
useful, it must contain a definite idea of the age group to 
which the book makes the greatest appeal. Any interested 
observer will soon identify these groups, which form 
naturally and with sufficient precision for convenience, 
although they are often derided by those who have not 
considered them quite carefully enough. In my ‘own 
experience those who have used the idea intelligently 
invariably confirm them. 

I have tried now to describe the main points I look 
for in weighing up the merits of a children’s story, but my 
reading is not as consciously analytical as I may have seemed 
to suggest. In a really good book these contributing 
factors are so interwoven that the reader is hardly aware 
of the component parts and probably only the seasoned 
professional will realise what each has supplied. In a bad 
book the sense of unreality and poor quality leaps to the eye. 

I have avoided so far any reference to that intuitive 
quality called “ flair.” I am a little suspicious of it, and 
doubt whether it is anything beyond a good intelligent 
working of the qualifications discussed above. That means, 
perhaps, that my own judgment is professional rather than 
personal—but there the rather difficult question of personal 
taste comes into the argument and that I do not propose to 
discuss here. I doubt whether there is any book which 
children, generally speaking, love, which I cannot enjoy, 
and I am perfectly aware that there are books I have never 
cated for whose appeal I have recognised fully from the 
first. Private opinions must be affected by all sorts of 
irrelevancies and prejudices, but a professional decision 


should be as detached and clear-cut as human nature will 
allow. 
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A cut by John Bewick, 


The Bewicks and their books for children 


By Bastt ANDERTON. 


MONG the books for children that appeared 
some 150 yeats ago were those illustrated by 

Thomas and John Bewick and by certain 

others of the Bewick School. Though their 

contents would probably appeal to but few 

children nowadays the books have historical interest 
as showing the kind of literature then in vogue; they 
have also the artistic interest which is always excited 
by the woodcuts of Thomas Bewick and, in a lesser degree, 
by those of his brother. It will be worth while, then, to 
recall the main facts of their lives and surroundings, and 
to record some of their publications; especially, for our 
present purpose, those designed for the use of children. 


Thomas Bewick was the eldest son of a small farmer 
at Eltringham, a hamlet on Tyneside. He was born in 1753 
and was a sturdy, vigorous lad, full of boyish pranks. His 
love of drawing showed itself early. He was fond of 
fishing and country sports ; he-watched eagerly the habits 
of birds and beasts, and hitSeemory became stored with 
the ways of country folk and with the lau ble incidents 
and contretemps that befell them. At fourteen he was 
sent to Newcastle and apprenticed to > tas engraver Ralph 
Beilby ; and afterwards, in 1777, he entered into partner- 
ship with him. In 1790 his first important work, the 
History of Quadrupeds, was published, and in 1797 the 
first volume of his most famous work, the History of British 
Birds. The second volume appeared in 1804. The life- 
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like illustrations and the wonderful tail-pieces—“ the 
stories of humanity told in a few square inches ”—are 
known to all. Thomas also did some excellent wood- 
cuts for a projected History of Fishes, but the work was 
never completed. In 1818 he brought out his fine edition of 
Esop’s Fables. 


These were the outstanding works of his busy life. 
He died in 1828. 





A cut by Thomas Bewick 


John Bewick was seven years younger than Thomas. 
In 1777 he was apprenticed to his brother, under whom he 
gained proficiency in his art. He is said to have assisted 
in the edition of Gay’s Fables and in Select Fables. In 
1786 he moved to London, where he worked with Hodgson 
and others. He was chiefly occupied with illustrations for 
children’s books, though in 1789 appeared his Emblems of 
Mortality, fifty cats copied from Lutzelburger’s renderings 
of Holbein’s Dance of Death. These cuts were praised 
by his brother. But perhaps his most individual work 
was The Looking Glass for the Mind, an elegant collection of 
the most delightful little stories, described by Hugo in his 
Bewick Collector as “ some of the most beautiful examples 
of his skill.’ Two of the last works on which he was 
occupied were Le Grand’s Fabliaux and Blossoms of 
Morality, intended for the amusement and instruction of young 
ladies and gentlemen. 


Though John Bewick had not the strength of 
character nor the genius of his brother, and though some 
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of his work was slovenly, yet he had a certain grace 
“which often gives a charming natveté and old-world 
seduction to his pictures of the little Masters and Misses 
in frill collars and mob caps. As a man he was amiable 
and popular, rather a dandy in his dress, and fond of 
pleasure.” His health broke down early and he died in 1795. 


- 





A cut by Thomas Bewick, 

In Thomas Bewick the combination of wonderful 
technical skill and sincerity, with his love of natural 
history, of country scenes, of boyish pranks and adventures, 
and of old fables, led to the production of a gallery of 
woodcuts which appeal to old and young alike. Though 
in his books addressed to the young og his Asop’s 
Fables) his moralisings are ponderous—they remind one of 
Goldsmith’s quip to Johnson that if he were to make 
little fishes talk they would talk like whales—yet the cuts 
themselves, there and elsewhere, can furnish inexhaustible 
delight. This has been recognised, for instance, in Mr. 
Woodward’s recent edition of White’s Se/borne for Boys 
and Girls with reproductions of Bewick’s woodcuts. 


Of John Bewick’s work one can hardly say so much. 
Though in a number of his little pictures skill and grace 
are manifest, many are poor and unattractive. 

Although the name of Bewick has become famous 
by virtue of the mature work in the Birds and Quadrupeds 
the group of children’s books can suggest many points of 
interest, and it will be worth while to recall at least a 
selection of their titles : 
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A cut by John Bewick, 
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Esop: The Fables of “sop and others. 1818. 
With designs on wood by T.B. 


The Beauties of Creation : designed to inspire youth with humanity towards 
the Brute Creation. 1793. 


The Blossoms of Morality: intended for the amusement and‘ instruction 
of young ladies and gentlemen. 1796. 


‘Brown, WALTER: Fables. 1884.) 
With cuts by T.B. 


BunyAN: Pilgrim’s Progress. 1806. 
The Children’s Miscellany. 1787. 


A Description of more than 300 Animals. 1812. 
This has cuts imitated from Bewick or done by pupils or followers. 


Fragments for Youth: for the entertainment and improvement of the rising 
generation in virtue and piety. 
Gay: Fables. 1779. 
With cuts by T.B. and J.B. 


The Happy Family : designed to show the delightful effects of filial obedience. 
The following specimen of the text will, no doubt, be amusing to modern 
ears: “A little girl climbed up into a window-seat, her anxious mother 
took her down. ‘ I insist on your not doing so any more, Maria,’ said she. 
Maria promised she would not; but no sooner did mamma turn her head 
than contrary to her express command this naughty child got up into the 
window again. The consequences were a severe bruise and the loss of a 
tooth. Ought not such an accident as this to have been a warning to further 
disobedience ? I am sorry to say it was disregarded ; and the same offender, 
in the defiance of the strict command of her papa, soon after ventured too 
near the edge of a pond, into which she fell, and would have been drowned 
had not a servant, who was accidentally within hearing of her cries, saved 
her life by plunging into the water at the hazard of his own. The danger 
she was exposed to by these instances of disobedience one would have 
thought was sufficient to reclaim the naughtiest of children ; but far from it. 
Maria still persisted to follow her own will, and by doing this was unhappy 
herself, and a continued torment to her friends, till at length she set her 
clothes on fire by playing with a red-hot poker, which she had been ordered 
never to touch, and was burnt to death.” 

Hew ett: Introduction to Reading and Spelling. 1798. 

This contains the following exemplary rules for reading: ‘“ When you 
read, hold up your head and stand still . . . avoid all whiffling tricks and 
awkward habits, putting your hands in and out of your pockets, frequently 
shifting the position of your feet, twiddling your fingers, etc. In a word, 
put yourself in a graceful position, but without any affectation of look, or 
manner, and sTAND STILL.” 


The Hive: Essays, Narratives, Allegories, selected by Sor. Hopcson, 


1812. 
To inculcate in the minds cf youth strong impressions of their moral 
obligations . . . and those refined sensibilities of the human mind, which 


elevate men so infinitely beyond the rest of creation. 
Honours of the Table. 1788. 
Le Grand’s Fabliaux, or Tales. 1796-1800. 
Looking Glass for the Mind: an elegant collection of the most delightful 
little stories. 1792. 


This contains some of the most beautiful examples of John Bewick’s 
skill. 
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LovEcHILD: Only Method to Make Reading Easy. 
MatrHews: Afternoon Amusements ; or, Tales of Birds. 
Moral Instructions of a Father to his Son. 17735. 


Contains many cuts by Thomas Bewick during his apprenticeship. 


The New Battledore. 

Penny folders with alphabets and a short reading. 

A New Year’s Gift for Little Masters and Misses. 1777. 

The Oracles ; History of Billy and Kitty Wilson, for the entertainment of 
the little world. 

Prrxincton, Mrs.: Mirrors for the Female Use; to lead the female 
mind to the love and practice of moral goodness. For the use of ladies’ 
schools. 

Pratrr: Pity’s Gift: Tales to excite the compassion of youth for the 
animal creation. 1798. 

The Pretty Book of Pictures for Little Masters and Misses ; or, Tommy 
Trip’s History of Beasts and Birds. 1779. 

Cuts by Thomas Bewick. 

Proverbs in Verse. 

For the use of schools. 


The Pupils’ Friend. 1803. 

Robin Hood. 1795. 

Scripture Illustrated. 1807. 

Tales for Youth in Thirty Poems, with moral applications. 

Youngster’s Diary; or, Youth’s Remembrance of Natural Events for 
every day of the year. 1814. 





A cut by John Bewick. 
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American Notes 
ViI—The Best of 1937 





SHOULD feel happier about this article if I had 

seen some of the books I am about to mention in 

their American habitat in use among American 

children and had had an opportunity of talking 

to American librarians about the degree of success 
they had achieved. But since that has not been possible 
I can merely give some idea of what American critics 
have to say about them, together with my own 
impressions, which are also based on their success in a 
number of British libraries. 

As is the case with our own children’s books, indeed, 
with all books, the year’s output shows a small number of 
highlights, books that are far ahead of the others and 
about which most critics agree. 

In the case of last year’s American books this is 
certainly so, and if we could take a consensus of opinion 
among the most respected critics we should possibly find 
that the following six books come at the top of the list. 
It is, of course, possible that the children themselves will 
not so readily take to these titles, and it is that doubt 
which makes me wish I could have seen them in action, 
as it were, in American libraries. With few exceptions 
it can be accepted as an axiom that if American children 
think a book is a good one, English children will 
think the same and the doubt often expressed by British 
librarians that an American background will prevent 
the book being popular here is, I am convinced after a 
considerable amount of experimenting, a fallacy. 

Here, then, are the six books that top the list, books 
that are at once arresting as being easily in the highest 
grade. 

Seven Simeons, written and illustrated by Boris 
Artzybasheff, was immediately acclaimed as one of the 
most beautiful books for children that has appeared 
for years. It has already been dealt with adequately in 
these columns when the American edition was reviewed, 
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and, later, when it appeared in an English edition (Cassell). 
It continues to win laurels and has now been included 
among the fifty best books chosen (from the standpoint 
of production standards) by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. It remains now to be seen whether it will 
be awarded the newly-founded Caldecott Medal. 

Secondly, we have Alice All by Herself, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. This will be the first book by this author 
to be published in an English edition. It is shortly to be 
published by Harrap. Alice All by Herself is described 
by Anne Carroll Moore in the Horn Book as “a charming 
story of a dreamy little girl with a very real background 
of Damariscotta, Maine. True feeling for the poetry 
of everyday life and some lovely verses distinguish this 
book.” 

I confess to a strong liking for most of Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s books. The Cat Who Went to Heaven, whether 
you call it adult or juvenile, is a most beautiful piece of 
work, and I have never yet found a little girl of nine or 
ten who did not at once fall in love with Away Goes Sally. 
Because of my personal liking for these books perhaps 
I came to Alice All by Herself biassed in its favour. In | 
any case, I thoroughly endorsed the Horn Book’s comments. 
The book does deal with everyday events and there is 
nothing exciting about them, but Alice emerges as a very 
vividly-drawn, lovable child. 

Then we have The White Stag, by Kate Seredy, the 
author of The Good Master. The White Stag is another 
very beautiful book. Beautiful, not alone for its magnificent 
illustrations and for every point of production even to its 
jacket, which is one of the best I have ever seen, but also 
for its fine prose. American reviewers were unanimous 
in their praise of it, and I agree with them wholeheartedly. 
I am not sure, however, that it will have a very wide 
appeal. Children may be spell-bound by the strength 
of its illustrations and some may be impressed by the 
story. Those who do like it will like it immensely, and it 
will probably make a lasting impression on them. The 
White Stag has been described as “an old hero tale ina 
version which springs from the heart and soul of Hungary, 
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illustrated by the author with interpretive drawings of 
great strength and beauty.” It is the epic of Attila and his 
Huns in their search for a resting place, which they ulti- 
mately found in the plains of the Danube. It is to be 
published in this country by Harrap. 


Our next choice is Vinny Applegay, by Ethel Parton. 
I have had experience of two earlier books by this author 
in English libraries, and of one which may be published 
shortly in an English edition. They are all of a definitely 
American background of the last century, They all give a 
very convincing picture of their period, the author knows 
her geographical background intimately, and, what is most 
important of all, the characterisation is excellent. Vinny 
Applegay “is a charming picture of day-to-day living in 
New York as seen through the eager eyes of a warm- 
hearted little girl who made friends with al] with whom she 
came in touch, and had a gift for taking pleasure in small 
happenings, and giving pleasure with her gaiety and good 
nature.” It is all firmly rooted in the author’s own 
childhood. 

Then we have a new book by Henrik van Loon, 
The Arts of Mankind. It is published here by Harrap and 
as itis reviewed elsewhere in this number no further 
comment is necessary here. 

The Boy Shelley, by Laura Benet, is a book that appears 
to have no counterpart in England, a story which attempts 
to portray a famous and romantic person in his boyhood. 
What Janet Gray’s Young Walter Scott does for the novelist 
The Boy Shelley does for the poet. This book has been 
hailed in America as a memorable one, and I imagine 
it to be well in the running for the Newbery Medal. 
That there is a difference of opinion possible is shown 
by the fact that the children’s book editor of one important 
English publishing house describes it as “‘ very poor.” 
My own impression of it was that it is very good work 
that the figure that emerges is very vivid and alive, and 
that the author has approached her subject with profound 
and sympathetic imagination, and after a great deal of 
research. In the very first pages of the book Shelley 
appears as a rebel against cruelty and injustice. Later he is 
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seen as a boy very fond of his younger sisters and always 
ready to weave some story to tell them, fond of scientific 
experiments with often rather disastrous results, and 
throughout his school days at Sion House and Eton as a 
boy who would not run with the pack but who, though 
misunderstood by his fellows, ultimately commands 
respect and, on the part of the younger boys, affection and 
admiration. 

So much for the highlights. A little lower, and in 
the opinion of some critics, of almost equal quality, 
are a small number of books which for various reasons 
are significant. Some are of value mainly for their illus- 
trations, some for both illustrations and text. There 
is much evidence that American children’s book illustrators 
and publishers are in an experimental mood and some of 
their results are very satisfactory. 

Here is a group that can be commended on those 
grounds. 

Red Jungle Boy, by Elizabeth Steen, is admirably 
produced. It presents the daily life of a ten-year-old boy 
of the Carajas Indian tribe. It is illustrated with full- 
page wood-cuts by the author, and is printed on a brown 
paper to match the pictures. 

Ali Lives in Iran, by Caroline Singer and C. Le Roy 
Baldridge, is an unusual book in which four ten-year-old 
boys of different religions, living in an Iranian village, 
unite in the rescue of the little sister of Ali and become 
friends. It is written and illustrated from first-hand infor- 
mation with integrity and clarity. It is one of the Holiday 
House publications, which means that it is all that can be 
desired in such matters as its printing and general pro- 
duction. 

Dancing Cloud, by Mary M. Buff, with lithographs by 
Conrad Buff, is a magnificent feast of colour. In purples, 
greens, blues and yellows, the artist portrays the wonderful 
Arizona country. Equally impressive, by reason of their 
fine rendering of lights and shadows, are the black and 
white pictures. The text is of secondary importance. 

Dorothy Lathrop, whose work is now well known 
in this country through Bouncing Betsy and Who Goes 
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There (Combridge) gives us another lovely book in Animals 
of the Bible, to be published here by the Oxford Press. 
Like this artist’s previous books, these new pictures are 
drawn with a lithograph pencil which helps in securing 
the delicate soft texture of skin and fur, and they show 
Miss Lathrop’s peculiar ability to render the beauty of 
young animals. The text consists of short illustrative 
extracts from the authorised version of the Bible and the 
book is a fitting and worthy companion to Helen Sewell’s 
A First Bible. 


In Castle No. 9 Ludwig Bemelmans appears again 
as the arch priest of that school of children’s book illus- 
trators whose work suggests that children themselves 
have drawn the pictures. Castle No. 9 is a delightfully 
ridiculous story of a model butler and of the confusion 
that resulted from renaming things in the castle. 


And last of this group may well be a very pleasant 
tale of a little girl on the French-Canadian coast. Petite 
Suzanne, by Marguerite de Angeli, with illustrations by the 
author, is a story of everyday happenings and very mild 
adventures. The pictures are in lovely colours, green 
predominating. 


There are, of course, a number of other stories and 
picture books of a high standard. Some of them are 
already announced for publication in this country and no 
doubt others will be taken over later. In the meantime 
those librarians who wish to have the best of the American 
children’s books in their junior rooms cannot go wrong 
in buying any of the titles I have mentioned. They are all 
worth while. 





INDEx TO VOLUME ONE.—We have received several 
requests for an index to Volume One. We are sorry to 
say that there is no such thing, but to rectify that omission 
our next issue will contain an index to Volumes One and 
Two. Thereafter an index will be printed in the last issue 
of each volume. 
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Notes from the Attic 


Our Conrrisutors.—“ Euphan ” is very well known 
as the author of the books she mentions in her article, 
and of others. We begin to wonder, however, whether 
we should say she or he. We approached Mr. McCulloch 
because week after week, when scanning the Radio Times, 
we have been struck by the consistently good standard 
kept in the Children’s Hour programmes, and we felt 
that some information from the organiser of these pro- 
grammes would be welcome. Mr. McCulloch is also 
well known as the author of a number of successful 
children’s books. This is an opportunity. which our 
readers will wish us to take of conveying to him our 
deepest sympathy in his recent accident and’ operation, 
and of wishing him a speedy recovery. Mr. Forsyth is the 
Librarian of Dunfermline Public Library, where some 
very sound work is being done in a most attractive 
Children’s Room. Mr. Basil Anderton is well known in 
the library world as the former Librarian of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and as an authority on the Bewicks. He is the 
author of Thomas Bewick, the Tyneside Engraver. Miss 
Eleanor Graham writes the children’s book reviews in 
The Sunday Times and reviews also in The Junior Bookshelf. 
She is the author of several children’s books and is the 
Secretary of the Junior Book Club. We hope the article 
printed in this issue will help children’s librarians in their 
difficult task of book selection. Mr. Lovat Dickson, 
who very kindly wrote for us a note on Grey Owl at very 
short notice, is not only the publisher of Grey Owl’s 
books but was also his very good friend. 


INEXPENSIVE Books FOR Boys AND GiRLsS.—In 1934 
the Book Evaluation Committee of the Section for Library 
Work with Children, American Library Association, 
compiled a list of worth-while books priced at one dollar 
or less. That list has run out of print, and a revised edition 
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has now been issued. This must be an extremely useful 
list to American libraries that have limited funds, and 
since the American Copyright Act permits the importation 
of English editions oor library purposes such English 
editions as are cheaper than their American equivalents 
have been included. 


The list begins with a list of series and finishes with an 
analysis of those series in which such information as paper, 
type, illustrations, margins, rebinding possibilities, general 
appearance and appeal to children are scheduled. The lack 
of annotations detracts from the value of the list to British 
librarians. The list is obtainable from the Woolston Book 
Co., Nottingham, at 2s. 3d. 


THE DersBysHiRE County Lrsrary List oF Books 
FOR Boys AND GIRLS, 1937-38.—This list, the fourth of its 
kind, is a splendid example of what can be achieved by a 
librarian who believes that children’s books should be 
most carefully selected and attractive publicity given to 
that selection. The list before us contains about 220 
titles, briefly annotated, and, in addition to English books, 
includes a representative collection of the best American 
books, and an innovation in the form of a brief list of 
well-illustrated French and German publications. We 
do not know how many libraries have experimented 
with foreign books of this type, which must surely make the 
task of learning a foreign language much more pleasant. 

One can criticise the illustrations in this list, but 
perhaps there is a dearth of good ones that can be obtained 
for reproduction. 


Tue A.L.A. List oF RECENT CHILDREN’S Books.— 
This little select list of which more than 50,000 copies 
ate distributed annually by public libraries, is issued 
by the American Library Association. It is compiled by 
two authorities on children’s literature and the selection 
is made from some hundreds of titles. 

The present issue contains thirty-one books, including 
two of British origin, two that have already appeared in 
English editions, and two that are to be published in this 
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country later in the year. The other titles are available 
from their British agents (Combridge, ay ap 
The list is sold to libraries in quantities at one dollar per 
hundred copies. 


We Ask FOR Criticism.—Conversation with sub- 
scribers has uncovered the fact that opinions expressed by 
contributors in this magazine are not always endorsed by 
readers. We have been told that we are to receive letters 
putting forward other points of view. Such letters will be 
most welcome, and we shall be glad to print some of them. 
But where are they? We still await them. 


Let us take this opportunity of saying that the Editor 
does not for one moment profess to agree with opinions 
expressed by contributors. The Junior Bookshelf is an 
open forum for all matters concerning library work with 
children, with one condition only. We shall print nothing 
that runs counter to our fundamental belief that only good 
books are good enough for children. As to the means 
that may be adopted in the distribution of such books, there 
must surely be many points of view. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS.—This 
newly-formed body has held meetings and has not yet 
decided whether or not to become a part of the Library 
Association. It seems the obvious thing to do, but, after 
all, it doesn’t matter whether they belong or not so long 
as they are busy about their job of bringing their part of 
library work into the limelight. We have not, unfor- 
tunately, been able to attend the meetings and so must 
depend on reports for our information, but we sincerely 
hope that these young people will soon get on to some- 
thing interesting and stimulating at their gatherings. 


Since writing the above note we have received par- 
ticulars of more of the Association’s activities. At 4 
meeting at Fulham Miss Chilcot gave an account of work 
with children in the Fulham Libraries since 1908. The 
next meeting was held at Chaucer House on May 11th. 
Miss C. Stern, of Paddington, gave a paper on “ Liberty 
in the Junior Library.” 
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Les Livres, Les ENFANTS AND LES HOoMmMMES.— 
This book, by Paul Hazard (Flammarion: 12 frs.) is 
intended to be an examination of the whole field of children’s 
literature. Beginning from the assertion that adults 
have imposed their ideas tyrannically, the author goes 
on to prove that children, by a natural good taste, have 
appropriated for themselves books not intended for them 
by the authors. His analysis of the charm of Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, Don Quixote, is both nove! and 
stimulating, and he points out emphatically that by their 
rejection of the moralizing, didactic books which their 
elders thought the right and proper literary food for 
them, children have emancipated themselves for ever, and 
that the modern writer of books for children must obey 
their demands. 


Mr. Hazard next proceeds to assert the superiority 
of the North over the South in the realm of children’s 
books. He has unbounded admiration for the provision 
made for children’s reading in England and the United 
States and praises the way in which the best artists and 
draughtsmen devote themselves to book production and 
illustration. 


He seeks to lay open the secret of the charm of nursery 
thymes, beloved by succeeding generations of English- 
speaking children, and writes almost lyrically of the 
genius of Hans Andersen, “the king of writers for 
children.” His whole effort is to lay a finger upon the 
element in any writer’s work which has universal appeal 
to the child-mind and heart, and in so doing he has pro- 
duced a book which, in spite of a style which English 
readers may find rather mannered and artificial at times, 
nevertheless sets forth in a most interesting way the 
psychological basis on which writers for children should 
work. It is a book for authors, librarians, teachers and 
parents, and illuminates clearly the path they should 
pursue in providing a literature for children which will 
charm and enrich their minds and bear them finally into 
the great world of literature which awaits their riper 
gtowth. 
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Watt Disney’s SNow WuuItTE.—The tremendous 
publicity, and largely favourable reception, that have 
been given to the Disney version of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs has brought forth comments from American 
librarians that are worth consideration since they present 
an aspect of the film that may have escaped many of us. 
Miss Anne Carroll Moore, of New York Public Library, 
who is one of the most highly respected critics of children’s 
books in America, writes in The Horn Book: “ Great 
Britain has classified the Snow White film as an adult pro- 
duction, presumably because of certain nightmare effects. 
I am not as concerned about the nightmare effects as I 
am about the total effect on a child’s own imaginative 
vision of a fairy tale he should first know accurately in its 
original form. 


‘Not in my memory has there been a sharper challenge 
to libraries, schools, and homes to sustain the integrity 
as works of art tales which have formed the bedrock 
of literature for children during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The easy acceptance of sophisticated 
characters and settings with interpretations which derive 
from the comic strip and music hall rather than from the 
natural environment of old tales and the simplicity of the 
characters—whether dwarfs or humankind—is a more 
subtle danger to the crystal of imagination which is just 
beginning to sparkle in all children than a nightmare 
effect upon a particular child. Parents are usually on their 
guard for nightmares but are not always aware of the 
effect of a confused careless discrediting of fiction upon 
the power of grasping reality.” 





... We invite you to send for our new Catalogue of Juvenile 
Books, bound with a leather back and cloth sides, on which 
are reproduced the Publishers’ original designs. 


. . » Many new titles have been included, and the prices at 
which these books are offered make them a very economical 
proposition. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
PORTWAY BATH 
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aa ANDERSEN, L. Lis At Home in Denmark. Illus. 
Ent 186 pp. 745. Routledge . : 5/- 
us. When little Miss Andersen wrote her first book, Lis Sails 
ry, the Atlantic, she had something to tell us, and she told it with a 
n’s spontaneity and lack of sophistication that was enjoyable. Her 
eat second book, Lis Sails to Teneriffe, we enjoyed in a lesser degree, 
because although some of the spontaneity was gone Lis still 
oll showed evidence of unusually keen observation and interest 
ts. in things. In this present volume, however, she has little to 
3 J write about, the small events of her childhood at home being of 
ive no great interest to her, though she has tried to make them 
its significant. I cannot feel that this book has any great value, and 
it would have been better left alone. The young author’s 
reputation is likely to lose by it. 
ge 
7 Borr, C. The Boys’ Book of Tunnels. Ullus. 227 pp. 
ck by 7 PP 
7 x5. Routledge . 6/- 
nd The author, in that vivid style that has made his earlier 
ed books popular, makes a romantic story of the construction of all 
ve sorts of tunnels in many parts of the world. The book is well 
he illustrated with photographs. 
he 
re BuLLEN, ALiIcE M. Fifty Pounds Reward. Illus. 
ist 214 pp. 7x5. Burns Oates . 3/6 
ire A story of average merit about the holiday adventures a a 
eir family of three children and the mystery of a stolen necklace. 
he The plot rambles a little too much, but the characterisation is good 
and there are some exciting incidents. For children of about 
on eleven. 
= Carter, RussELL Gorpon. Brothers of the Frontier. 


Illus. by Armstrong Sperry. 295 pp. Appleton 6/- 

A realistic tale of settlement in the wilderness of New 
Hampshire in the seventeenth century. The theme—a friendship 
between the son of a white settler and the son of an Indian chief, 
offers the author a good opportunity to depict the lore and life 
of the Indian tribes and the struggle of the white man to make a 
living in virgin country amid a strange and often hostile people. 
There is plenty of action and vigour in the telling and the excite- 
ment and terrors of an Indian rising are most convincing. For 
boys of about twelve and over. 












VAN LOON’S 
The Arts of Mankind 


Ilustrated in colour and line by the author. 9x6in. 572 pp. 
Second Large Printing. 15 /- net 


Junior Book Club Recommendation. 


The Head Master of Rugby says of this world-history 
of music, painting, sculpture, architecture, etc. : 
‘*Most interesting and stimulating. It would, of 
course, be an admirable addition to any school library.’’ 
Illustrated 8-page brochure available. 
































Map Makers 


COTTLER AND JAFFE 6s. net 
Junior Book Club Recommendation. 


‘“*An unusual presentation of some of the grand old 
stories of exploration and discovery. A book boys 
from ten to thirteen will read with zest.’’—ELEANOR 
GRAHAM (Sunday Times). 






















China Quest 


ELIZABETH F. LEWIS, Author of ‘‘ Young Fu’’ and ‘‘ Ho-Ming.”’ 
Iustrated by Kurt Wiese. 6s. net 


Junior Book Club Recommendation. 


‘* There is enough story to make the book easy to 
read, but its real value lies in the tolerant and under- 
standing picture of unhappy, unsettled China.’’— 
ELEANOR GRAHAM (Sunday Times). Ages 12-16. 


Red Ben 


J. W. LIPPINCOTT, Author of ‘‘ The Wolf King,’’ ‘* Chiseltooth 
the Beaver,’’ etc. Illustrated by Ernest Aris. 3s. 6d. net 


Junior Book Club Recommendation. 


‘* This life story of a red fox, with its descriptions of 
many other wild creatures with which it comes in 
contact, will please young readers.’’—A. W. BOYD 
(Manchester Guardian). Ages 9-12. 
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CHALMER, A. Birthday of Obash. Illus. by the 


author. 79 pp. 7436. Oxford R ‘ 3/6 

I confess to a liking for this amusing and light-hearted 
book. Obash is a baby hippopotamus wh» is “one year old 
to-day,” and, having escaped from the zoo, has some sad and 
lonely moments before being befriended by Theodosius 
Frizzlewit and his family. He then has a perfectly wonderful 
birthday party before being safely returned to his sorrowing 
mother. The illustrations are pleasing and amusing. For readers 
of about seven years. 


CiarK, MarGery. The Poppy Seed Cakes. Ulus. by 


Maud and Miska Petersham. 154 pp. 8x6. 
Combridge. , . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 6/- 

This is one of the most delightful books we have met for 
children from four to seven and for reading and showing to the 
younger ones. It cannot fail to please. It is distinctive in appear- 
ance and the pictures, in bright colours, by the Petershams, are 
a joy. Besides the coloured pictures, each page of text is enclosed 
in a picture border where such desirable things as swans, geese, 
ducks and goats go marching across the page. 

The short stories are just right for the youngest readers, 
presented with simplicity and imagination. 


Cops, Rutu. Adventure at the Dial House: Illus. 


79 pp. 8X6. Pitman . . ‘ ; ‘ 2/6 

Three stories, following an introductory chapter, invented 
by three children who go to live in an old house built in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The stories are rather charming and they 
recapture the atmosphere of old times, but they have the weak- 
ness of being stories within a story. They should appeal to 
boys and girls of about eleven. 


CorrLer, JOSEPH, and JAFFE, H. Map-makers. 





Illus. 287 pp. 8x5}. Harrap . : . 6/- 

An interesting account of some of the pioneers who have 
“ opened up” the world. The book begins with a description 
of geography in early times and the achievements of Herodotus, 
Alexander and Strabo. The exploits of eighteen explorers from 
medizval to modern times are linked together by a short historical 
introduction to each chapter. A well-produced attractive book 
recommended for children in their early "teens. 


Cressy, E. Civil Engineering To-day. Illus. 158 pp. 


8x6. Oxford . a 3/6 


A survey of all sorts of engineering embraced by the term 
“ civil.” It includes bridges, tunnels, canals, harbours, dams, 
hydro-electric plants, water supply, and land reclamation. 
The photographic illustrations are excellent and there are 
numerous line drawings. For readers of from fourteen upwards. 

















OVER 60 YEARS Askews of Preston 
EXPERIENCE have intensively specialised in 


’ Children’s Books for over 
in the world of half a century, and can justly 


laim to ha intimat 
J U V E N I L E ccatiiies of children’s heal 


and their publishers. 
BOOKS 


The firm carry an immense 

stock, the variety and value of 

which are without equal in 

the trade—a stock that is a 

source of satisfaction and 

pleasure to all visiting librarians 
and teachers. 


Inspection cordially invited. 


James Askew & Son, Ltd. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 
PRESTON 


























Boys’ Book of Tunnels 


By CHARLES BOFF 


Companion volume to Boys’ Book of Flying 
and Boys’ Book of the Sea. 


Some of the most enthralling engineering 
triumphs are linked up with Tunnels. The 
author has ransacked the world for his 
examples and fascinating illustrations. Infor- 
mation not otherwise easily accessible is 
packed in chapters with such inviting titles 
as Tunnels Paved with Gold, How the Under- 
ground Railways “ Got There,” They Con- 
quered the Alps, Tunnelling for “ Black 
Diamonds,” How they Delved Beneath the 
Mersey, Enslaving the Waters, The Tunnel 
Postmen, etc. A first-rate book for boys. 






6s. net. 


ROUTLEDGE, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Crown 8vo. 32 Illustrations. 
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DENISON, MuriEL. Susannah of the Mounties. Ulus. 
by Margaret Ryan. 286 pp. 745}. Dent . 5/- 
This “‘ Canadian story of the nineties” has real charm. 
Susannah is a little girl of nine who travels across Canada to 
join her uncle, an officer in the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police, at their barracks in Regina. The book is based on the 
author’s experiences as a child and the life of the Mounted 
Police in and outside barracks is excellently presented. Sue is 
vital, mischievous, and very eager for adventure, and in her 
efforts to become a satisfactory recruit she gets into many 
scrapes. Boys and girls under twelve should enjoy Susannah’s 
adventures, her encounters with the officers and men, her rides 
on the prairie, her visits to the camp of the Indians, the part 
she played in the capture of a “ man wanted,” and the winning of 
the Red Coat of the Mounties which she desired so eagerly. 
This is a very happy story, and children will be sorry to leave 
Sue on her last adventure, a visit to London, where she sees the 
“Red Coats” in the jubilee procession. 


Dexter, W. E. Marathi Folk Tales. Illus. by 
Ernest Aris. 191 pp. 8x54. Harrap . : 5/- 


The not very well-chosen title of this book covers a very 
good collection of Indian stories, most of which have previously 
appeared in an Indian children’s magazine. For the most part 
they are fables and have the humour and wisdom common to 
such primitive short tales. They are rendered in a simple and 
direct English. The longer stories are not quite so successful, 
but many of them have merit. The book will be enjoyed by most 
children of nine and ten years. 


Eart, R. Runter’s Gold. Illus. by Rosemary de 
Souza. 186 pp. 7}x5. Burns Oates . ; 3/6 


A not very exciting mystery story which is saved from 
being commonplace by fairly good characterisation and a con- 
vincing background of a caravan in the English countryside. 


Ewinc, J. H. Lob Lie-by-the-Fire. Illus. by 
Florence W. Ivins. 144 pp. 8x53. Oxford . 5/- 


A new edition of this classic is welcome when it appears 
in such an attractive form as this. Good paper and lay-out are 
enhanced by excellent sepia drawings. As far as we are aware 
this is the most attractive and readable edition now in print. 


FyLEMAN, Rose. The Magic Pencil. 145 pp. 
6? x 4h. Methuen. ; 3/6 
These eight slick little plays from the author’ $s own stories 
should be easy for children to perform in the classroom or 
drawing room without adult help. They need small casts and 














TRICKS ANY BOY 
CAN DO 
By Joseph Leeming 


Two hundred tricks—easy enough 

to do when you know how, but 

thoroughly mystifying to the | 
onlooker—are carefully explained. | 
Each trick can be compounded | 
from articles any boy can find at | 
home. Diagrams. 6s. od. net. | 


FUN AT HOME 
By Ray J. Marran 


How to make indoor and out- 
door games. The book that 
answers the question: “‘ What 
shall I do now?” Here are 
nearly a hundred out of the 
ordinary games and pastimes for 
boys and girls. Completely 
illustrated with diagrams. 6s. net. 





THE BOY SCOUT’S BOOK OF OUTDOOR 

HOBBIES Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
Expert advice by leaders in each field on hiking and camping, swimming, 
golf, football, canoeing, photographing wild animals, ski-ing, skating, 
track, surf-riding, etc. The illustrations are of an unusually high standard, 
covering every sport described. 7s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE LIVES 

The Story of the World of Insects. 
Stories of some of the most fascinating members of the insect world told 
delightfully by the author of Green Magic, Wild Wings. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MINIATURE’S SECRET Hildegarde Hawthorne 


One of the most delightful stories for girls by the granddaughter of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who in this story of the 1850’s tells of the great men and women 
of that golden age. The reader obtains intimate glimpses of Longfellow, 
the Alcotts, Thoreau and many others. Fifteen full-page drawings by 


Julie Closson Kenly 








Reginald Birch. 


6s. od. net. 





RIVALS on the MOUND 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


““ Mystery gives a new and 
fascinating combination to this 
sporting story. . . . The author 
is well known for this class of 
fiction, at which he is indeed an 


adept.” —Library World. 6s. net. 


BROTHERS OF THE 
FRONTIER 

By Russell Gordon Carter 
Settlers, exciting hunting and 
fishing trips, Indian warfare and 
the pa Ben aon of everyday living 
are authentically and absorbingly 
portrayed. Illustrated. 6s. od. net. 





MONEY-MAKING 


HOBBIES 
By A. Frederick Collins 

From the whole field of hobbies 
which he knows so well the author 
has chosen for this book the twelve 
which offer the greatest money- 
making possibilities. 

Illustrated. 6s. od. net. 





MYSTERY OF THE 
BROKEN KEY 
By Maristan Chapman 
An exciting story of the Glen 
Hazard boys. Adventure and 
mystery surrounding an injust 
accusation of murder keep the 
action at high pitch from first 
page to last. Illus. 6s. od. net. 





Coming in June. 


A successor to WIND OF THE VIKINGS 
JACQUES THE GOATHERD 


By Maribelle Cormack 
and William P. Alexander 


Set against the majestic beauty of the Swiss Alps, this is a delightful story 
of a twelve-year-old boy as well as a fascinating picture of the people of 
A charming story with an authentic background. 
6s. od. 


the little Swiss village. 
Illustrated. 


net. 





D. Appleton-Century Company, 34, Bedford Street, London 
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there are no acting fees. With the exception of the last, 4 Legend 
of St. Nicholas, the plays are all fantasies (especially the one 
with cannibals !), ull will appeal to children of from eight to 
twelve years. 

But when will Miss Fyleman give us something really 


significant ? 
— Gat, A., and Crew, F. Each in his Way. Ulus. 
180 pp. 8$x6}. Oxford . : 6/- 


These are stories of animals that have distinguished them- 
selves in various historical events. They include Bucephalus, 
the horse of Alexander the Great; Cher Ami, a carrier pigeon 
of the Great War; Pelorus Jack, the dolphin who piloted 
ships ; and others. The subject matter will appeal, the style is 
good, the illustrations and production very good. The book 
will be of use also for the story hour. 


Gray, ExvizaBetH J. Young Walter Scott. 239 pp. 


8x 54. Nelson . ; 5/- 
In the Spring of 1936 this book, in its American edition, 
helped to beguile the long hours of a transatlantic voyage. 
It was one of two books I had carefully chosen for the purpose 
(the other was The Good Master). 1 had never read a life of Scott 
all and must confess I had not read many of his stories, and I am 
not a Scot. I therefore enjoyed Young Walter Scott—and 1 
enjoyed it very much—on its merits as a story, more or less 
indifferent to the actual figure who was its background. 

It is a simple story of a lame boy who silenced the taunts 
of “ lamiter” by joining in the games of his persecutors ; the 
story of a boy of courage and dogged persistence. Whether 
the figure who emerges is the boy of the title is almost beside 
the point, though I feel that he is: at any rate, this is a good 
picture of some boy, a boy who goes through a normal schooling, 
appreciates his parents and shares all the enjoyments of his fellows 
despite his handicap. 

It is a book for boys and girls of fourteen and fifteen, and 
I hope no potential reader will fight shy of it as “just a 
biography of Sir Walter Scott.” 


HawTHornE, H. The Miniature’s Secret. Illus. 
- 252 pp. 8} x53. Appleton , ‘ 6/- 
| It is unfortunate that Miss Hawthorne’s ‘stories have not 
the quality of her biographies. The truth seems to be that in the 
realm of fact she is successful but that when romance and imagina- 
tion are called for she fails rather badly. 

The Miniature’s Secret, a story set in the middle of the last 
century, is painfully sentimental and the characters show an 
extraordinary obtuseness in regard to the “ mystery” of the 





mn story. The contacts with the Longfellows, Alcotts and Thoreaus 























The os 
Baker 
Books 3. 


net each 


By Margaret and Mary Baker 


Mrs. Bobbity’s Crust 


Pollie Who Did as She Was 
Told 


Cat’s Cradles for His Majesty 
Noddy Goes a-Ploughing 
Three for an Acorn 

The Roaming Doll 


The Friend of 
Little Children 


The Story of Our Lord’s Life. 
Told for Children by 


J. SINCLAIR STEVENSON 
7s. 6d. net 
** It is a great book which deserves 


the widest circulation.””— 
The Sunday Times 


White’s 
Selborne 


Illustrated with Bewick cuts and 
8 plates in colour. 
Edited by 
MARCUS WOODWARD 


7s. 6d. net 


England’s greatest nature book 
loses none of its charm as the 
years go by. 


|__Basil Blackwell Oxford 








FIFTY GOOD BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN, 1937 


Inserted in this issue of 
The Junior Bookshelf sub- 
scribers will find a copy of 
‘Fifty Good Books for 
Children, 1937.”’ 


This attractive list, the first 
issue of what is intended to 
be an annual publication, has 
been compiled from sug- 
gestions made by fifteen 
children’s librarians and so 
represents what many com- 
petent judges consider to 
be the best of the year’s 
output in the field of 
juvenile publications. 


It is intended for circulation 
among children and parents, 
and with a view to securing 
a wide distribution we are 
offering to supply libraries 
with quantities at cost price. 
The low price is made 
possible by the willing co- 
operation of the publishers 
whose books are included. 
Each book is briefly anno- 
tated. 

First printing of 5,000 copies 
is exhausted. 
Second pririting of 5,000 
copies. Only 1,000 copies 
still available. 








Prices to Libraries 


10 copies, or) 

less ... 6d. | Postage 
50 copies... 1/6 > extra. 
100 copies... 2/6 | 





The Junior Bookshelf 


17 Sherbourne Road, 
Acocks Green, 
Birmingham 27. 
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do not add:appreciably to the interest of the book. The best parts 
are the letters from Duncan and the descriptions of the towns, 
houses and dress of the period. For girls of fourteen onwards. 


Horton, T. Creatures Great and Small. Ullus. by 
Clifford Webb. 144 pp. 725}. Oxford. 3/6 


We are glad to see these pictures by Clifford Webb, although 
they are not among his best work. The text, however, of this 
book, although it contains a great many interesting facts about 
animal life and habits, is presented in an unfortunate manner. 
In a book aiming obviously at conveying information and which 
is likely to be read by children of about nine or ten, it surely is 
not necessary to sugar the pill by making the animals use human 
conversation or to refer to them as Mr. and Mrs., or “‘ Daddy.” 
We feel the book is likely to fall between two stools. The younger 
reader will not appreciate it and the child of eight or ten will 
probably think it beneath him. 


Huxzey, J. The Beginnings of Life. 96 pp. Paper 
boards. 745. Tuck. : : ; 1/6 


Nosss, D. The Peoples of the Earth. 80 pp. aati 
boards. 7$x5. Tuck : 1/6 


We deal with these two books namie — vue are a 
part of a new series, and because they follow one another as to the 
historic or prehistoric times with which they deal. 

Professor Huxley tells the story of evolution. He tells it in a 
straightforward enough manner and with undeniable authority. 
Professor Nobbs begins where the other book leaves off. He 
traces the early peoples of the earth in their adventurous journeys. 

The series is interesting as being cheap and as serving 
as introductions to the study of the development of life and 
culture, but the format of the books is not attractive and is not 
at all calculated to bring readers to them. 


James, Writ. Look See with Uncle Bill. Mlus. by 
the author. 254 pp. 8$x6 Scribners . , 6/- 


In Wiil James we have a man who knows and loves horses 
intimately, and who knows and loves the “ wild west ” equally. 
His style is vivid and picturesque notwithstanding the slang and 
faulty grammar that is essential to it. 

The two children in this book have appeared in two previous 
ones. Here they take part in a drive of bulls and share the daily 
and nightly hardships that go to make up the life of a cowboy. 
Among their other adventures they find gold and are attacked 
by mountain lions. For older boys and girls. 








JUNIOR NON-FICTION 





WHEN THE STARS | INTRODUCING THE 


COME OUT CONSTELLATIONS 
By Rosert H. Baker By Rosert H. BAKER 
Illus. 8s. 6d. Illus. 8s. 6d. 


The story of our solar system 
told with the enthusiasm of an 
experienced astronomer. It is a 
beginner’s book written in a clear, 
flowing style and illustrated with 
numerous magnificent photo- 
graphs of the heavens. 





Beginning with the Great Dipper 
this book traces the constellations 
and their history as handed 
down by ancient astronomers and 
poets, and identifies the stars by 
clusters and galaxies. It is a 
companion volume to “ When 
the Stars Come Out.” 





NEW IDEAS IN WOODCRAFT 
By Joun T. Lemos 
Illus. 7s. 6d. 


No expensive equipment is required to make the useful articles described 
in this book, and the instructions, which include carving, decorating 
and colouring, are very easy to follow. 


ALL ABOUT MINING 
By Waxiace H. Wrrcomse 
Illus. 8s. 6d. 


\ simply written but scrupulously accurate account of the mining 

of lead, zinc, tin, coal, gold, oil, sulphur and precious stones. It gives 

the methods of working them and their historical and geological 
background. 








ELECTRICAL 
OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
By L. M. KLINEFELTER 

7s. 6d. 

A survey of vocational oppor- 

tunics in the electrical industries, 

including power plants, batteries, 

radio, telephone aad telegraph 
and electric welding. 


Illus. 





HOW TO MAKE 
MARIONETTES 


By Eprru F. Ackiey 
Illus. 1s. 9d. 


Gives full instructions, with many 
diagrams and photographs, for 
making marionettes from rags and 
other easily obtainable materials. 





COMBRIDGE - 


BIRMINGHAM 
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Keusry, F. The Island of the Mist. 319 pp. 745. 
7 : . 7/6 


s story of thrilling and “fantastic adventure is mixed 
of ingredients dear to the heart of the average boy. They include 
a lost island, buried treasure, flying men, wonderful inventions 
and the struggle of a small group of Englishmen against a 
strange fanatic and a rascally Chinese. It is based on the author’s 
broadcast serial and is well constructed and exciting, if some- 
times more than a little incredible. 


LEEMING, J. Tricks Any Boy Can Do. Illus. 237 pp. 
73x 54. Appleton. 6/- 
A collection of 200 tricks for the amateur magician. It 
includes tricks with cards, matches, coins, balls, handkerchiefs, 
rings, string, cigarettes, numbers and a chapter on mind-reading 


tricks. 
Lewis, E. F. China Quest. Illus. 255 pp. 8#x6. 
Harrap ‘ 6/- 


Mrs. Lewis, who won 1 the Newbery Medal with Young Fu 
of the Upper Yangtze, has written another excellent story of 
present-day China, this time for older children. She depicts 
the life of a young American and a young Chinese, and the 
history of their meeting and friendship. Their different environ- 
ments are well contrasted. Reds Stuart comes to Shanghai from 
an American High School, eager to explore China and to 
understand her people. Wang Li-San, without education but 
fascinated by the mechanical things of the West, escapes from the 
soldiers who have carried him away from the village above the 
Yangtze, to become a rickshaw coolie in the Shanghai streets. 

The story of the friendship of the two youths expresses the 
contact and sympathy between East and West, and the scenes 
of Chinese life are very real and sincere. This is an informative 
and fascinating book for children in their ’teens. 


Lippincott, J. W. Red Ben. Illus. by Ernest Aris. 
160 pp. 8X54. Harrap. 3/6 
Red Ben is a young red fox, who, ‘with his mother’s help, 
outwits all the attempts of a farmer to catch him, and maintains 
his liberty by his wiliness and strength. This is a vivid narrative 
and the drama of the life of the woodland is reconstructed with 
imaginative power. 
LockHart, G., and Boswortu, W. G. Grey 
Titan. Illus. 113 pp. 735. Burns Oates . 3/6 
Mr. Lockhart is an authority on the performing cnphione, 
and in this book he gives a very interesting account of its tricks 
and training. The book includes vivid descriptions of dangerous 
stampedes, in one of which his father was killed. 














New Children’s Books 
GREY TITAN CLUB SELECTION 


GEORGE LOCKHART 
and W. G. BOSWORTH 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF ELEPHANTS by one 
of the greatest living experts on the performing 
elephant and a well-known circus historian and broad- 
caster. 


13 full-page photographs. Cloth, 3/6 
50 POUNDS REWARD _ tunior 
A. M. PULLEN BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


The story of a mystery holiday such as every boy and 
girl longs to experience. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


RUNTER’S GOLD 


ROBERT EARL 


A hidden treasure tale in an entirely new and original 
setting. 
Iilustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


STOLEN DOCUMENTS 


S. BEREFSORD LUCAS 


Mr. Lucas is an expert writer of thrillers for boys and 
in this, his latest book, he excels himself. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


THE MAGIC BOX 


D. HOLMES WILSON 


By means of a combination of Wireless, Television and 
H. G. Well’s Time Machine, children have amazing 
adventures in the past. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


BURNS OATES * terion ec: 
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VaN Loon, HENDRIK. The Arts of Mankind. Illus. 
by the author. 571 pp. 964. Harrap . -  5/- 


Every book written and illustrated by Hendrik van Loon 
has been notable for a certain informality, a man-to-man attitude 
towards his readers that has won his public immediately. In 
The Arts of Mankind he takes us into his confidence and at once 
disarms his critics by explaining exactly what he is doing, and 
why, and just what he wants his readers to get out of his book. 

He sets up a colossal canvas and proceeds to paint a picture 
that offers unique opportunities for hiding the wood with the 
trees. We cannot but be filled with admiration at the expertness 
with which he has selected, and the clarity with which he has 
applied his brush. 

Mr. Van Loon is a man of exuberant vitality and a good sense 
of humour combined with a notable sanity of outlook on life— 
and on art. That sanity if outlook, that exuberance and sense 
of humour are all evident in this book ; without them, indeed, 
I doubt whether it could have been written. Certainly it would 
not have been for the very wide public likely to be reached by 
this present volume. 

We are taken from the earliest known prehistoric cave 
drawings down through the long development of painting, 
architecture, music, sculpture and the minor arts. We are shown 
the best work and the salient features of Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Chaldean, Persian, Greek and Roman artists; the Golden 
Ages of Italy, France, Holland. Every aspect of the vast field 
is surveyed, sometimes briefly, sometimes in detail. 

The ten years that have been devoted to the writing of the 
book and the many more years that have gone to its preparation 
are well repaid. Mr. van Loon has given us a magnificent book 
—his best book. He has succeeded in his aim “to give the 
general reader . . . a love for and understanding of the back- 
ground of all that now is most enduring within the realm of 
painting and architecture and music and sculpture and the 
minor arts from soooco B.C. until the present day.” 

He has been wise, too, in being his own illustrator. His 
pictures, whether in colour or black and white, perfectly reflect 
the vigour of the artist and aptly emphasise his points. 

We review The Arts of Mankind at length here because we 
believe that readers from fifteen upwards will find no better, 
more sensible and more inspiring work to bring them to a love 
and appreciation of the vast range of subjects covered. 


Lucas, J. M. The Earth Changes. Ulus. by Helene 
Carter. 88 pp. 108}. Harrap .  . ‘ 6/- 
Here is a brave effort to record in as simple a terminology 
as possible the great cycle of earth changes from the dawn of 
geologic time to our own era. At times in the text one feels 
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that the author intends the book for readers between eleven and 
thirteen, but if that is the case it cannot be reckoned a successful 
simplification, for the content of the book is enormous as to 
text, while the maps would repay many hours of study. It is for 
readers of sixteen and upwards and will be a delight to young 
students of biology and geology. The drawings and maps, 
lithographed in colours, are very commendable and the end 
papers are a joy. 


MarrRAN, R. J. Fan at Home. Illus. 204 pp. 


74 X 5H. Appleton. 6/- 
How to make a number of indoor and outdoor games with 
simple equipment. The materials needed are old pieces of wood, 
cardboard, wire, string, sheet metal and other oddments, and 
the instructions are simple and straightforward. Various games 
are included with some American ball games which may not appeal 
to English children. 


PicMAN, A. A Story of Water. Illus. 151 pp. 


74x5. Appleton ; 5/- 

g with his subject in " periods of history and pre- 
history, the author attempts to give a survey of the changing 
needs of man in respect to water, his inventions to bring about 
a better and more convenient supply, and the changes that 
inevitably followed on that better supply. The writer’s style is 
simple and direct, even to the point of monotony, and the 
whole book has a rather school bookish atmosphere. The very 
frequent use of one or two very American words and phrases 
will not be welcomed by teachers. Nevertheless, the book deals 
with its subject in a useful and rather unusual manner. The 
line illustrations are satisfactory. 


Porter, F. F., and Cooper, H. The Adventures of 


Kwaku: Ashanti Folk Tales. Illus. 96 pp. 
8x6. Pitman . : 2/6 
A small collection of st stories, of varying quality, all featuring 
a, presumably, legendary man named Kwaku. He is very 
greedy but has his wits about him, and as often as not his wits 
serve him well. In some of the best of the stories he is suitably 
punished for his greed. There is humour of a rather heavy- 
going sort. 


SANDWELL, A. H. Planes Over Canada. Illus. 118 pp. 





74x54. Nelson. . ; 2/6 

A brief account of aerial development in Canada and the 
multifarious duties to which aeroplanes are put there. The 
author has first-hand acquaintance with his subject. 
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=ssful Smon, C. M. Popo’s Miracle. Illus. by Howard 
as to Simon. 223 pp. 845}. Combridge . . 7/- 
is for This story of a little Mexican boy and a donkey has a certain 
oung delicacy and has a convincing atmosphere of the life in a strange, 
naps, rather exotic country with its fiestas and ceremonies. The donkey, 
end Popo, ambled down the mountain side. He had lost his master 
and though his pack was filled with lovely paints that were very 
tempting to Rafael, who befriended him, it was not touched. At 
last Rafael took Popo back up the mountain to search for his last 
6/- master. 
with 
ood, SrockuM, H. van. The Cottage at Bantry Bay. Illus. 
and by the author. 252 pp. 83x54. Combridge . 7/- 
ames In this story of everyday life in Ireland the author maintains 
>peal the atmosphere of the country very well. After reading it one 
feels familiar with the smell of peat fires and the blue mountains 
and rocky islands of Glengariff Harbour. 
The book is the story of the O’Sullivan family. There are 
5/- many adventures of the kind children make for themselves, with a 
pre- few exciting ones that were unsought, and the O’Sullivan children 
ging are mischievous and lovable. We meet also their friends and 
bout neighbours, particularly Paddy the Piper with his enchanting 
that tales. The line drawings are good and have a spirit and humour 
le is that we expect to find in the work of the creator of A Day on 
the Skates. For children of nine to twelve. 
very 
rases VaLE, Epmunp. The Way of Ships. Illus. 129 pp. 
deals 74x 5. Country Life . : ’ , ; /- 
The This new volume in the “ Design of Life” series surveys 
the development of design in shipbuilding. First considering 
the sea itself as an essential background with waves, tides and 
currents, and weather, the author proceeds to survey the growth 
of sail from earliest known historic types to the beautiful per- 
2/6 fection of the clippers. This is followed by the transitional 
ring sail-and-power experiments and thence to the latest trans- 
very atlantic monsters. 
wits The illustrations are from old prints and modern photo- 
ably gtaphs. There is no attempt to write exclusively for young 
avy- readers, but the book is well written and very suitable for boys 
of from fourteen onwards. 
VeRRILL, A. Hyatt. Strange Reptiles and their 
2/6 Stories. Illus. 195 pp. 9x64. Harrap . . 10/6 
the This is not a systematic treatise ; it is a compound of fact— 
The not all the facts—and the author’s experiences when hunting on 
scientific expeditions. It is an interesting book and should 
prove an attractive introduction to the study of reptiles and 
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batrachians for older boys and girls. The author’s illustrations, 
both coloured and black and white, are attractive and clear. 
The “ familiar ” tense of the writing is much more successful in 
this volume than it was in the same author’s Strange Insects 
and their Stories. 


Writson, D. H. The Magic Box. Illus. by Jean 

Cumming. 238 pp. 745. Burns Oates. 3/6 

By turning the handle of a magic box a family of children 
are transported into the past and so are able to be spectators 
at certain historic events. In this way they are present at the 
crowning of Harold and later the crowning of William the 
Conqueror ; they have an adventure during the Great Fire of 
London; they meet Charles the Second; they are present in 
the Temple Gardens when the Wars of the Roses begin, and so 
on. But I cannot feel that this book has any value. It will not 
make history any clearer, nor bring any reluctant pupils to the 
subject. The children in it are not convincing and the story often 
strikes the reader as being rather silly. 








r>—— GRYPHON SERIES 
ASPECTS OF CIVILISATION 


***Tt’s all about as curious as it can be,’ said the Gryphon.”’ 
—Alice in Wonderland 
1. The Beginnings of Life, by JuLIAN Hux.ey, M.A., D.sc. 
Peoples of the Earth, by DouGias Noss, M.A. 
Power and its Development, by Eric HiGorns, Ph.D. 


The Heritage of Literature, by Dororny Pictron-JONEs, 


B.A. 
The Story of Money, dy Ernest CORNWALL. 


6. Education and Careers, by A. E. OWEN-JONEs. 


yp 


~ 


@ This series has been carefully and imaginatively planned in close 
consultation with experts and is intended primarily for children 
between 11 and 17. 


* Reasonably-priced, convenient-sized, and well-printed.”’ 
—Child Life 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION Price 1/6 each book 














Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., Raphael House, Moorfields, London, E.C.2— 
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Miss EVE GARNETT 
AUTHOR OF 


“THe Famrty FROM ONE END STREET ” 
(Awarded the Carnegie Medal, June, 1938), 








